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Literary  and  Artistic 
Souvenir. 


Burns  ana  Scott  Bazaar- 


<l  I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once,  if  therefore 
there  be  any  kindness  I  can  show,  any  good  thing  I 
can  do  to  my  fellow  beings,  let  me  do  it  now,  let 
me  not  defer  it  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass 
this  way  again.” 


MANCHESTER,  OCTOBER,  1902. 


Utiteranr  anb  Artistic  J^mrimttr. 


Scottish  Bazaar 

TO  RAISE  THE  NECESSARY  FUNDS 
TO  ENDOW  A  BED  IN  HONOUR 
OF  THE  MEMORY  OF . 

m 

ROBERT  BURNS, 

AND  A  CHILD’S  COT  IN  HONOUR 
.  .  OF  THE  MEMORY  OF  .  . 

Sir  WALTER  SCOTT, 

AT  THE 

SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL 

FOR  THE 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

CLIFFORD  STREET,  C.=on=M.,  MANCHESTER. 
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The  Bazaar  Committee  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  contri¬ 
butors  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  in  the 
production  of  this  Souvenir,  parti cidaidy 
to  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  for  musical 
setting  to  a  poem  of  Burns,  and  to 
Mr.  R.  Pollitt,  Mr.  jf.  Dodworth,  Mr.  A . 
E.  Morton,  and  Mr.  W.  Palmer  for  the 
handsome  drawings  which  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  for  reproduction  in  these  pages. 

The  Committee' s  thanks  are  also  due 
to  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  for  per¬ 
mission  to  use  illustrations  from  their 
Scott  Catalogue,  and  to  Lloyd  Osborne, 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus 
for  permission  to  print  extracts  from  the 
works  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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'  "Who  hold  your  beingontheterms 

EACH  AID  THE  OTHERS” 

1  YH,S  BED  ,S  MAINTAINED  in  honour  ofthe  memory  of 

1  ’  ROBERT  BURNS, 

WHOSE  GENIUS  AS  A  POET  WAS  LARGELY  EMPLOYED  IN  DEEPENING  AND  INTENSIFYING  THE 
SYMPATHETIC  FEEUNG  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  BIND  AND  CEMENT  HU  MAN  RELATIONSHIP. 

“Deep this  truth  impressed  my  mind 

|  O’ER  ALL  HIS  WORKS  ABROAD  ,  | 

THE  HEART  BENEVOLENT  AND  KIND 

u  The  most  resembles  God”  u 

'Xgf  Born  January  252 1759.  Died  July  21  ?-T  1796 .  W* 

\ 

The  Bazaar — Its  Origin  and  Object. 

'  |  "HERE  have  been  many  monuments  erected  in 
■  Scotland  and  elsewhere  to  commemorate  the 
name  and  genius  of  Robert  Burns.  Whilst 
these  have  all  been  excellent  in  their  way,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  memorial,  of  which  a  description  is 
given  above,  more  fitly  displays  the  real  essential  Burns 
spirit.  The  secret  of  his  place  and  power,  not  only  in  the 
affections  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  of  millions  more 
of  English  speaking  people,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  himself  he  was  full  and  running  over  with  sympathy 
and  tenderness  for  all  living  things:  “  the  wounded 
hare,”  the  houseless  field-mouse,  his  “  earthborn 
companion  and  fellow  mortal,”  the  “  crowds  in  every 
land  all  wretched  and  forlorn,”  all  alike  claimed  his  in- 
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tense  sympathy.  His  heart  was  even  big  enough  to  pity 
the  devil  himself.  We  find  this  divine  quality  of  love 
and  kindness  in  the  first  poem  that  came  from  his  pen  : — 
And  now,  my  bairns,  wi’  my  last  breath, 

I  leave  my  blessin’  wi’  you  baith, 

And  when  you  think  upo’  your  mither, 

Mind  ye  be  kind  to  ane  anither. 

And  we  find  it  equally  intense  in  his  last  swan  song :  — 
O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast 
On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 

My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt 

I’d  shelter  thee,  I’d  shelter  thee. 

It  is  this  magnetic  “  touch  of  nature  making  the 
whole  world  kin,”  so  deeply  felt  and  so  beautifully 
expressed  by  “  the  heart  benevolent  and  kind  ”  which 
explains  the  hold  that  Robert  Burns  has  upon  humanity, 
“  He  only  took  Scotland  on  his  road  to  the  heart  of 
humanity.” 

This  being  so,  what  more  fitting  memorial  could  be 
established  than  one  like  this  ?  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  helpless  woman.  “Affliction’s  sons  are  brothers  in  dis¬ 
tress,  a  ‘  sister  ’  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss.” 
This  indeed  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  said  : 

“  I  would  if  I  could,  and  I  do  it  as  far  as  I  am  able  ; 

I  would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  all  eyes.” 

Only  on  these  lines  can  the  redemption  of  the  world 
be  secured. 

Peter  Black,  Deputy  Chairman, 
Bazaar  Executive  Committee. 

“  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these , 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 
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Ballade  of  Pity  and  Renown. 


Let  him  who  Scottish  kinship  claims 
Give  heed  !  that  he  may  straightway  know 
The  goals  to  which  we  guide  our  aims, 

The  ports  to  which  our  ventures  go  ! 

That,  while  we  steer,  his  hand  may  row, 
And  zeal — of  charity  begot — 

Of  lofty  names  the  glamour  show — 

The  magic  names  of  Burns  and  Scott  ! 

Two-fold  the  motive  which  inflames 
The  ardours  that  our  breasts  o ’erf low  : 
True  pity  first  herself  proclaims, 

And  seeks  to  rescue  from  their  woe 
The  sick  and  sorry,  in  their  low 
And  sad  estate,  their  painful  lot ! 

In  these  high  names  we  fight  their  foe— 
The  magic  names  of  Burns  and  Scott ! 

Thus,  gentle  knights  and  gentler  dames, 
Whether  of  Scottish  sires  or  no, 

Leal  homage  yield  to  mighty  names 
And  help  to  heal  misfortune’s  blow  1 
Nor  this  deep,  lasting  joy  forego, 

(The  guerdon  of  our  friendly  plot) 

That  still  in  honour  shall  they  grow — 
The  magic  names  of  Burns  and  Scott ! 

Envoi. 

Friends,  may  your  hearts  with  pity  glow. 
We  conjure  you  by  Rab  and  Wat  ! 

In  these  great  names  your  ruth  bestow — 
The  magic  names  of  Burns  and  Scott ! 


Sept.,  1902. 


Mark  Bailey. 


The  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 


City  Chambers,  Glasgow, 

23rd  July,  1902. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  proposal  which 
Manchester  Scotsmen  have  adopted,  to  honour  the 
memory  of  Robert  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  en¬ 
dowing  two  beds  in  the  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children. 

I  had  the  honour  of  taking  part  in  a  Demonstration 
in  Ayrshire  two  weeks  ago,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
endowment  of  Cottage  Homes,  which  have  been 
erected  at  Mauchline  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Robert 
Burns,  and  are  assigned  for  the  use  of  aged  men 
in  circumstances  of  need.  The  movement  in  Manchester 
is  in  line  with  that  in  Ayrshire,  and  shews  that  Scotsmen 
throughout  the  world,  not  only  cherish  the  memory  of 
their  illustrious  fellow  countrymen,  but  appreciate  the 
tender,  sympathetic  and  ennobling  influence  of  their  lives 
and  works. 

I  wish  for  this  Manchester  effort  every  measure  of 
success. 

Samuel  Chisholm. 
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Lieut.-GeQeral 

Sir  Archibald  Hunter,  K.C.B. 


Ascot, 

20th  June,  1902. 

1  hope  your  Bazaar  will  be  a  great  success  in  two 
ways  ;  firstly,  in  securing  a  handsome  endowment  for  the 
two  beds  at  the  Southern  Hospital  for  Women  and  Child¬ 
ren  ;  and  secondly,  in  inculcating  and  fostering  an 
increased  admiration  for  our  two  National  Poets,  Burns 
and  Scott. 

I  enclose  my  small  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
object  you  have  in  view. 

Archibald  Hunter. 
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Sir  John  Leng,  M.P. 


Dundee, 

July,  1902. 

I  rejoice  that  so  many  Scotsmen  and  Scotswomen 
in  Manchester  are  vitalising  a  benevolent  movement  by 
commemorating  the  names  of  Bums  and  Scott.  A 
humble  effort  of  my  own  in  Dundee  has  a  similar  aim. 
It  purposes  to  award  a  Gold  Medal  and  Prize  for  a 
Literary  or  Scientific  Essay,  the  subject  this  year  being 
‘  Burns  as  a  Song  Writer.’  A  silver  medal  is  also  to  be 
given  annually  to  the  best  singer  of  Scottish  songs  in  each 
public  school  in  the  City,  the  winners  of  which  will  then 
compete  for  a  gold  medal.  Although  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  I  have  a  profound  regard  for  the  exquisite  lyrics  of 
Burns  and  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  and  it  is 
because  I  regret  that  inferior  modern  productions  are 
taking  their  places  that  I  desire  to  revive  the  attention 
given  to  the  former.  You  in  Lancashire  do  well  in 
honouring  and  striving  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of 
Scotland’s  greatest  Singer  and  Novelist. 


John  Leng. 


Rev.  John  Watson,  D  D. 


Liverpool, 

21st  June,  1902. 

Your  letter  came  when  I  was  from  home,  and  I 
hasten  to  say  that  every  Scotsman  must  thoroughly 
appreciate  your  patriotic  and  philanthropic  effort.  It  is  an 
excellent  idea  to  commemorate  our  two  chief  men  of 
letters  by  endowing  two  beds  in  a  hospital  in  honour  of 
their  memory,  who  were  not  only  great  writers,  but 
kind  hearted  men. 

John  Watson. 

.  - 

Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie, 


Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

20th  June,  1902. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  but  I  must  ask  you  to  be 
so  good  as  to  excuse  my  not  contributing  to  this  Bazaar 
Book. 

Instead,  kindly  accept  the  enclosed  as  a  contribution 
to  the  Bazaar,  whose  object,  I  need  hardly  say,  seems  to 
me  a  most  admirable  one. 

J.  M.  Barrie. 


“Bear  one  another’s  burdens/’ 


1— lOW,  indeed,  could  the  ‘nobility  and  gentry  of  his 
1  *  native  land  ’  hold  out  any  help  to  this  ‘  Scottish 
Bard,  proud  of  his  name  and  country?’  Were  the 
nobility  and  gentry  so  much  as  able  rightly  to  help  them¬ 
selves  ?  .  Few  of  them  in  reality  were  richer 

than  Burns  ;  many  of  them  were  poorer  ;  for  sometimes 
they  had  to  wring  their  supplies,  as  with  thumbscrews, 
from  the  hard  hand  ;  and,  in  their  need  of  guineas,  to 
forget  their  duty  of  mercy  ;  which  Burns  was  never  re¬ 
duced  to  do.  Let  us  pity  and  forgive  them.  The  game 
they  preserved  and  shot,  the  dinners  they  ate  and  gave, 
the  borough  interests  they  strengthened,  the  little 
Babylons  they  severally  builded  by  the  glory  of  their 
might,  are  all  melted  or  melting  back  into  the  primeval 
Chaos,  as  man’s  merely  selfish  endeavours  are  fated  to 
do  :  and  here  was  an  action,  extending,  in  virtue  of  its 
worldly  influence,  we  may  say,  through  all  time  ;  in  virtue 
of  its  moral  nature,  beyond  all  time,  being  immortal  as 
the  Spirit  of  Goodness  itself ;  this  action  was  offered 
them  to  do,  and  light  was  not  given  them  to  do  it.  Let 
us  pity  and  forgive  them.  But  better  than  pity,  let  us 
go  and  do  otherwise.  Human  suffering  did  not  end  with 
the  life  of  Burns  ;  neither  was  the  solemn  mandate, 
*  Love  one  another,  bear  one  another’s  burdens,’  given 
to  the  rich  only,  but  to  all  men. 

T.  Carlyle. 
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“But  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity .” — (Old  Version). 
“ And  the  greatest  of  these  is  Love." — (New  Version). 


Which  ? 


HIS  sleepless  paddles  beat  the  seas  ; 

From  every  shore  his  vessels  hied, 
Bringing  their  cargoes  to  his  quays  ; 

But  still  he  was  not  satisfied, 

He  filled  his  treasure-house  with  gold, 

This  merchant-prince  passed  not  an  hour 
But  still  he  bought  and  still  he  sold, 

To  win  the  race  for  wealth  and  power. 

The  poet  passed  his  life  in  song — 

The  trembling  air,  the  murmuring  wave, 

The  woods  and  fields  he  strayed  along, 

Their  sweetness  to  his  nature  gave. 

Love  to  his  soul  her  secrets  told  ; 

His  gentle  heart  she  oft  did  move. 

Tell  me,  which  would’st  thou — power  and  gold  ? 
Or  Love  ? 

Haydon  Perry. 
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Etard  of  no  single  Is^nd,  tt\e  ploughman  Burrgh  J 
No  narrow  confines  c&n  his  Jamie  enclose, 

Hi$- songs  must  liv^in  evenly  breast  fh&t  glows 
With  honest  pride,  in  every  he^rh  tt\&t  ye&rrvp 
c>or\  of  the  d>oil !  Ti\e  friend  of  him  who  mourns! 

His  rr\use  with  human  Love  and  Pity  Jlows- 
Fen  a^s  the  rose  jron\  oat  tt\e  briar  bugh  grows  - 
%\  moves  to  tears  and  laughter  in.  their  turns. 


j 

In 
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3  In  Freedom^  cause,  bestirred  the patriot  nyind 
(ohat  spurns  thejoreign  foe;  he  saw  the  day 
yihead,  when  hate  and  greed  ^h&ll  cease  Ifeirsway- 
j  When  roan  shall  realise  the  ties  wl\ieh  bind 

Him  to  t\is  fellow-man;  when  Hopes  bright  ray 
<§tyall  break,  and  make  Humanity  less  blind.! 
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W.  M.  BAt*FORD. 


Ode  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


/'"'LREAT  Wizard  of  the  North,  immortal  Scott  ! 

This  earth  shall  crumble  ere  thou  be  forgot ; 

With  thee  our  Scotland  rose  to  foremost  fame. 

And  every  Scot  must  die  ere  perishes  thy  name. 

There’s  not  a  spot  within  her  borders  found 
But  thou  hast  rendered  henceforth  classic  ground  ; 

Her  chequered  annals,  writ  by  thy  deft  pen, 

Teach  priceless  lessons  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

Kings,  nobles,  burghers,  gentle  dame  and  knight, 

In  thy  bright  volumes  are  all  limned  aright  ; 

And  never  did  thy  patriotic  muse 

In  Freedom’s  sacred  cause  her  powerful  aid  refuse. 

Heroic  soul!  when  dire  misfortune  fell, 

How  calm  thoustood’st,  an  awe-struck  world  can  tell ! 

To  give  to  each  his  due,  thy  noble  aim, 

Honest  to  live,  and  die  unmarred  by  shame. 

Happy  the  land  that  beareth  such  a  son, 

And  happier  still  to  prize  what  she  has  won  ; 

With  youths  to  emulate  thy  wide  renown, 

And  at  the  highest  aim,  through  Fortune’s  smile  or  frown. 

Wm.  M.  Stenhouse,  M.D., 
President  Dunedin  Burns  Club. 
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“JUl  xtxbuz  ranks  ilj£  samr  toitlj  Oink/' 


TWO  names  stand  out,  glowing  and  sending  a  thrill 
*  through  every  Scottish  heart — Scott  the  master  of 
prose,  who  knew  also  how  to  touch  the  “  Harp  of  the 
North,”  and  send  its  music  through  the  world — and 
Burns,  the  peasant  poet,  singing  his  songs  of  “  celestial 
melody.”  . 

It  is  well  that  we  should  honour  these  two  men  still, 
in  deed  as  well  as  in  word. 

They  have  out-soared  the  shadow  of  our  night. 
Our  praise  cannot  reach  them  ;  they  need  our  gifts  and 
offerings  no  more. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  enlarge  the  life  even  of  the 
Immortals.  We  can  make  their  teaching  fruitful,  and 
their  spirit  more  effectual.  Through  us,  these  great  men 
(who  still  delight  us)  may  yet  find  channels  of  influence 
— small  streamlets  indeed  from  that  great  current  which 
they  sent  round  the  world  and  down  the  ages. 

We  can  honour  them  in  our  work,  in  deeds  of  love 
done  in  remembrance  of  and  obedience  to  them. 

Margaret  Macmillan. 
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Burns  and  Scott. 


’  1V|  ID  the  rush  and  roar  of  commerce,  far  from  the  dear  home-land,, 
The  sturdy  Scot  with  firm  resolve,  right  nobly  took  his  stand ; 
For  the  cry  of  little  children,  and  the  wail  of  women  too, 

Thrilled  his  soul  with  tender  pity,  for  the  good  that  he  could  do. 

Then  the  names  of  Burns  and  “  Watty,” — twin  souls  in  Scottish  lore. 
Awoke  a  great  compassion,  that  he  ne’er  had  felt  before  ; 

And  he  vowed  to  God  in  heaven, — a  soul  enobling  thought, 

To  found  a  lasting  glory,  to  the  fame  of  Burns  and  Scott. 

No  costly  stone  of  marble,  that  would  crumble  into  dust, 

No  princely  blazoned  cenotaph,  with  gold  encrusted  bust : 

But  a  cot  for  little  children,  and  a  bed  for  women  dear, 

Where  sick  and  sad,  would  be  relieved,  throughout  the  circling  year. 
And  little  wan,  white  faces,  and  mothers  sore  opprest, 

’Neath  skilled  physician’s  magic,  would  find  comfort,  ease,  and  rest : 
’Tis  a  God  approving  labour,  without  a  stain  or  blot, 

And  adds  a  haloed  splendour,  to  the  fame  of  Burns  and  Scott. 

Now  the  music  of  the  ploughman,  is  sweeter  than  before, 

Since  the  magic  of  his  genius,  has  opened  pity’s  door; 

And  the  ’witching,  wild  romances,  of  the  Wizard’s  sparkling  power. 
Appeals  to  human  nature,  with  fresh  lustre  from  this  hour  ; 

May  the  world  with  emulation,  dower  cots  in  every  land, 

Cementing  common  Brotherhood,  so  beautiful  and  grand  ; 

And  then  all  men  with  gladness,  will  own  each  bed  and  cot, 

Has  added  worth  and  grandeur,  to  the  fame  of  Burns  and  Scott. 

7th  Sept.,  1902. 

Duncan  MacLean. 


“  The  honest  man,  though  e’er  sae  poor’ 

Is  king  o’  men  for  a’  that.” 

A  TRUE  poet,  a  man  in  whose  heart  resides 
**  some  effluence  of  Wisdom,  some  tone  of  the 
Eternal  Melodies,’  is  the  most  precious  gift 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  generation  :  we  see  in  him  a 
freer,  purer  development  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  our¬ 
selves  ;  his  life  is  a  rich  lesson  to  us  ;  and  we  mourn 
his  death  as  that  of  a  benefactor  who  loved  and  taught  us. 

Such  a  gift  had  nature,  in  her  bounty,  bestowed  on 

us  in  Robert  Burns . The  rough  scenes  of 

Scottish  life,  not  seen  by  him  in  any  Arcadian  illusion, 
but  in  the  rude  contradiction,  in  the  smoke  and  soil  of  a 
too  harsh  reality,  are  still  lovely  to  him  :  Poverty  is  indeed 
his  companion,  but  Love  also,  and  Courage  ;  the  simple 
feelings,  the  worth,  the  nobleness,  that  dwell  under  the 
straw  roof,  are  dear  and  venerable  to  his  heart :  He  has 
a  just  self-consciousness,  which  too  often  degenerates  into 
pride ;  yet  it  is  a  noble  pride,  for  defence,  not  for  offence ;  no 
cold  suspicious  feeling,  but  a  frank  and  social  one.  The 
Peasant  Poet  bears  himself,  we  might  say,  like  a  King  in 
exile  :  he  is  cast  among  the  low,  and  feels  himself  equal 
to  the  highest ;  yet  he  claims  no  rank,  that  none  may  be 
disputed  to  him,  The  forward  he  can  repel,  the  super¬ 
cilious  he  can  subdue  ;  pretensions  of  wealth  or  ancestry 
are  of  no  avail  with  him  ;  there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye, 
under  which  the  “  insolence  of  condescension  ”  cannot 
thrive.  In  his  abasement  in  his  extreme  need,  he  forgets 
not  for  a  moment  the  majesty  of  Poetry  and  Manhood. 

T.  Carlyle 
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Tt}e  Scotsman’s  Return  from 
Abroad. 


aT  last,  across  the  weary  faem, 

Frae  far,  outlandish  pairts  I  came. 
On  ilka  side  o’  me  I  fand 
Fresh  tokens  o’  my  native  land. 

Wi’  whatna  joy  I  hailed  them  a’, 

The  hilltaps  standin’  raw  by  raw, 

The  public  house,  the  Hielan’  birks, 

And  a’  the  bonny  U.P.  kirks  ! 

But  maistly  thee,  the  bluid  o’  Scots, 

Frae  Maidenkirk  to  John  o’  Grots, 

The  king  o’  drinks,  as  I  conceive  it, 
Talisker,  Isla,  or  Glenlivet  ! 


An’,  man,  I  was  a  blithe  ham  e-comer 
Whan  first  I  syndit  out  my  rummer. 
Ye  should  hae  seen  me  then,  wi’  care 
The  less  important  pairts  prepare  ; 
Syne,  weel  contentit  wi’  it  a’, 

Pour  in  the  speerits  wi’  a  jaw  ! 

I  didnae  drink,  I  didnae  speak, 

I  only  snowkit  up  the  reek. 

I  was  sae  pleased  therein  to  paidle, 

I  sat  an’  plowtered  wi’  my  ladle. 

An’  blithe  was  I,  the  morrow’s  morn, 
To  daunder  through  the  stookit  corn, 
And  after  a’  my  strange  mishanters. 
Sit  doun  amang  my  ain  dissenters. 
An’,  man,  it  was  a  joy  to  me 
Thepu’pit  an’  the  pews  to  see. 

The  pennies  dirlin’  in  the  plate, 

The  elders  lookin’  on  in  state  ; 

An’  ’mang  the  first,  as  it  befell, 

Wha  should  I  see,  sir,  but  yoursel’. 
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The  kirk  was  filled,  the  door  was  steeked; 
Up  to  the  pu’pit  ance  I  keeked ; 

I  was  mair  pleased  than  I  can  tell — 

It  was  the  minister  himsel’ ! 

Proud,  proud  was  I  to  see  his  face, 

After  sae  lang  awa’  frae  grace. 

Pleased  as  I  was,  I’m  no  denyin’ 

Some  maitters  were  not  edifyin’  * 

For  first  I  fand — an’  here  was  news  ! 

Mere  hymn-books  cockin’  in  the  pews, 

A  humanised  abomination, 

Unfit  for  ony  congregation. 

Syne,  as  though  a’  the  faith  was  wreckit. 
The  prayer  was  not  what  I’d  exspectit. 
Himsel’,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 

Was  no  the  man  he  used  to  be. 

But  just  as  I  was  growin’  vext 
He  waled  a  most  judicious  text, 

An’,  launchin’  into  his  prelections, 
Swoopt,  wi’  a  skirl,  on  a’  defections. 

0  what  a  gale  was  on  my  speerit, 

To  hear  the  p’ints  o’  doctrine  clearit, 

And  a’  the  horrors  o’  damnation 
Set  furth  wi’  faithfu’  ministration ! 

Nae  shauchlin’  testimony  here 
We  were  a’  damned,  and  that  was  clear. 

I  owned,  wi’  gratitude  an’  wonder, 

He  was  a  pleisure  to  sit  under. 


“  Underwoods.” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson- 


Scotland’s  Debt  to  Burns. 


jVTANKIND  owes  him  a  general  debt,  but  the  debt 
A  *  of  Scotland  is  special.  For  Burns  exalted  our 
race,  he  hallowed  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  tongue. 
Before  his  time  we  had  for  a  long  period  been  scarcely 
recognized,  we  had  been  falling  out  of  the  recollection  of 
the  world.  From  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  Crowns, 
and  still  more  from  the  time  of  the  legislative  union, 
Scotland  had  lasped  into  obscurity.  Except  for  an 
occasional  riot  or  a  Jacobite  rising,  her  existence  was 
almost  forgotten.  She  had,  indeed,  her  Robertsons  and 
her  Humes  writing  history  to  general  admiration,  but  no 
trace  of  Scottish  authorship  was  discoverable  in  their 
works  ;  indeed,  every  flavour  of  national  idiom  was  care¬ 
fully  excluded.  The  Scottish  dialect,  as  Burns  called  it, 
was  in  danger  of  perishing.  Burns  seemed  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  to  start  to  his  feet  and  re-assert  Scotland’s  claim  to 
national  existence  ;  his  Scottish  notes  rang  through  the 
world,  and  he  thus  preserved  the  Scottish  language  for 
ever  ;  for  mankind  will  never  allow  to  die  that  idiom  in 

which  his  songs  and  poems  are  enshrined  . 

......  His  life  began  with  his  death  ;  with  the  body 

passed  all  that  was  gross  and  impure  ;  the  clear  spirit 
stood  revealed  ;  and  soared  at  once  to  its  accepted  place 
among  the  fixed  stars,  in  the  firmanent  of  the  rare 
immortals. 

Lord  Rosebery, 

Address  at  Dumfries,  21st  July,  1896. 
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The  Heather. 


I  F  I  were  King  of  France,  that  noble  fine  land, 

*  And  the  gold  was  elbow-deep  within  my  chests, 
And  my  castles  lay  in  scores  along  the  wine-land, 
With  towers  as  high  as  where  the  eagle  nests  ; 

If  harpers  sweet  and  swordsmen  stout  and  vaunting, 
My  history  sang,  my  stainless  tartan  wore, 

Was  not  my  fortune  poor  with  one  thing  wanting, — 
The  heather  at  my  door  ! 

My  galleys  might  be  sailing  every  ocean, 

Robbing  the  isles  and  sacking  hold  and  keep, 

My  chevaliers  go  prancing  at  my  motion, 

To  bring  me  back  of  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  ; 

Fond  arms  be  round  my  neck,  the  young  heart’s  tether, 
And  true  love-kisses  all  the  night  might  fill, 

But  oh  !  my  heart,  if  I  had  not  the  heather, 

Before  me  on  the  hill ! 

A  hunter’s  fare  is  all  I  would  be  craving, 

A  shepherd’s  plaiding  and  a  beggar’s  pay, 

If  I  might  earn  them  where  the  heather,  waving, 

Gave  fragrance  to  the  day. 

The  stars  might  see  me,  homeless  one  and  weary, 
Without  a  roof  to  fend  me  from  the  dew, 

And  still  content,  I’d  find  a  bedding  cheery, 

Where’er  the  heather  grew  ! 

Neil  Munro. 


“  Out  over  the  Forth.” 
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A.  C.  Mackenzie. 


Robert  Burns  (1791). 
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T^e  Borderland. 


I  /HEN  Tweed  comes  gurgling  from  the  hills, 
*  ^  All  heather-crowned  and  hoary, 

From  source  to  surging  sea,  she  fills 
Her  winding  course  with  story, 

No  tract  in  Scotia’s  wide  domain 
Can  rival  her  historic  plain. 

Each  castled  steep,  each  frowning  scaur, 

Each  lordly  hall  and  hamlet  old, 

The  field  that  erst  hath  reeked  with  war, 

Makes  up  the  tale  that  now  is  told. 

How  hearts  heroic  battled  on 
For  sake  of  home  and  Caledon. 

O  land  of  ballads  gay  and  grave, 

Of  lovers  lilt  and  tragic  scene, 

Of  warlock’s  strength  to  sink  or  save, 

Of  Rhymer  and  the  Fairy  Queen, 

Gather  in  one,  ye  master  pens, 

The  glories  of  the  Lowland  glens. 

O  dear  Romance  that  never  dies, 

But  lives  beyond  the  Borderland, 

Far  from  the  storied  soil,  that  lies 

’Tween  Berwick  bound  and  Solway  sand, 

Still  bring  to  exile  in  his  need 

Some  touch  of  home  from  banks  of  Tweed. 

W.  S.  Crockett, 

Author  of  “  The  Scott  Country.” 
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“  O  why  left  I  my  Home?” 


aT  last,  on  Monday  the  16th  May,  when  I  was  sitting 
in  Mr.  Davies’s  back  parlour,  after  having  drunk 
tea  with  him  and  Mrs.  Davies,  Johnson  unexpectedly 
came  into  the  shop . 

Mr.  Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and  respectfully 
introduced  me  to  him.  I  was  much  agitated ;  and 
recollecting  his  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  of  which  I 
had  heard  much,  1  said  to  Davies,  “  Don’t  tell  where  I 
come  from.”  “  From  Scotland  ”  cried  Davies  roguishly. 
“  Mr  Johnson,”  said  I,  “  I  do  indeed  come  from  Scotland, 
bat  I  cannot  help  it.”  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that 
I  meant  this  as  light  pleasantry  to  soothe  and  conciliate 
him,  and  not  as  an  humiliating  abasement  at  the  expense 
of  my  country. 

But  however  that  might  be.  this  speech  was  some¬ 
what  unlucky,  for  with  that  quickness  of  wit  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable,  he  seized  the  expression  “  come  from 
Scotland,”  which  I  used  in  the  sense  of  being  of  that 
country,  and,  as  if  I  had  said  that  I  had  come  away  from 
it,  or  left  it,  retorted,  “  That,  Sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  very 
great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help.” 

Boswell — “  Life  of  Johnson.” 
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The  Scot  Frae  Home. 


I  'HE  burly  Scot,  though  far  frae  hame, 
*  Hugs  to  his  breast  a  haly  flame  ; 

A  lowe  that  lichts  his  onward  track, 
An’  brings  sweet  recollections  back. 

The  wimplin’  burn,  the  soughin’  sea. 

The  dappled  daisy  on  the  lea, 

The  hallow’d  days  o’  auld  lang  syne, 
When  simple  lilts  were  maist  divine  : 
When  Robin’s  thrilling,  melting  lays 
Were  mair  to  him  than  meat  an’  claes  ; 
When  great  Sir  Watty’s  wondrous  tales 
Made  classic  a’  oor  glens  an’  dales  ; 

An’  veesions  frae  the  misty  past 
Across  his  path  queer  cantrips  cast. 

Again  he  sees  his  mither’s  face 
Lit  up  wi’  tenderness  an’  grace. 

The  whusslin’  blackie  mang  the  whins, 
The  loupin’  grandeur  o’  the  linns; 

The  wizard  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 
Dispelling  gloom  an’  killing  care. 
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The  wee  bit  cot,  bowered  ’mang  the  tr.ees, 

Whaur  zephyrs  humm’d  their  melodies  ; 

The  hallow’d  tryst  doon  in  the  glen, 

Defying  power  o’  tongue  or  pen. 

An’  dreaming  fondly  o’  lang  syne, 

An’  sichts  he’d  never  thole  to  tine; 

An’  for  the  honour  o’  his  hame 
An’  Rab  an’  Watty’s  honoured  fame, 

He  thocht  that  he  wad  dae  his  best 
To  dower  in  hospital,  a  nest, 

Whaur  wimmen  folks  and  bairnies  wee 
Micht  find  a  haven,  calm  an’  free. 

An’  sae  this  soul-enobling  plan 
Cam’  proudly  forward  in  the  van, 

Espoused  by  a’,  the  Scot  frae  hame 
Had  lit  a  never-dying  flame— 

A  flame  that  sprang  frae  pity’s  breast, 

The  grandest,  noblest,  an’  the  best ; 

Whilk  addeth  lustre  to  the  fame 
Of  Scott  an’  Burns,  an’  Scots  frae  hame. 

Duncan  MacLean. 

16th  Sept.,  1902. 
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The  Self-Contained  Englishman). 


THE  first  shock  of  English  Society  is  like  a  cold 

plunge .  The  speech  of  Englishmen  is 

too  often  lacking  in  generous  ardour,  the  better  part  of 
the  man  too  often  withheld  from  the  social  commerce,  and  the 
contact  of  mind  with  mind  evaded  as  with  terror.  A 
Scotch  peasant  will  talk  more  liberally  out  of  his  own 
experience.  He  will  not  put  you  by  with  conversational 
counters  and  small  jests  ;  he  will  give  you  the  best  of  him¬ 
self,  like  one  interested  in  life  and  man’s  chief  end.  A 
Scotsman  is  vain,  interested  in  himself  and  others,  eager 
for  sympathy,  setting  forth  his  thoughts  and  experience  in 
the  best  light.  The  egoism  of  the  Englishman  is  self- 
contained.  He  does  not  seek  to  proselytise.  He  takes  no 
interest  in  Scotland  or  the  Scotch,  and  what  is  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all  he  does  not  care  to  justify  his  indifference.  Give 
him  the  wages  of  going  on  and  being  an  Englishman,  that 
is  all  he  asks  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  while  you  continue  to 
associate,  he  would  rather  not  be  reminded  of  your  baser 
origin,  Compared  with  the  grand,  tree-like  self-sufficiency 
of  his  demeanour,  the  vanity  and  curiosity  of  the  Scot 
seem  uneasy,  vulgar  and  immodest.  That  you  should 
continually  try  to  establish  human  and  serious  relations,, 
that  you  should  actually  feel  an  interest  in  John  Bull,  and 
desire  and  invite  a  return  of  interest  from  him,  may  argue 
something  more  awake  and  lively  in  your  mind,  but  it  stilL 
puts  you  in  the  attitude  of  a  suitor  and  a  poor  relation. 

“  Memories  and  Portraits.” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.. 
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“  What  is  the  ctyef  er)d  of  Man  ?  ” 


Different  indeed  is  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  Scotch  and  English 
youth  begin  to  look  about  them, 
come  to  themselves  in  life,  and 
gather  up  those  first  apprehensions 
which  are  the  material  of  future 
thought,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  rule  of  future  conduct.  I 
have  been  to  school  in  both  countries, 
and  I  found  in  the  boys  of  the  North, 
something  at  once  rougher  and  more  tender,  at  once  more 
reserve  and  more  expansion,  a  greater  habitual  distance 
chequered  by  glimpses  of  nearer  intimacy,  and  on  the 
whole  wider  extremes  of  temperament  and  sensibility.  .  .  . 
About  the  very  cradle  of  the  Scot  there  goes  a  hum  of 
metaphysical  divinity  ;  and  the  whole  of  two  divergent 
systems  is  summed  up,  not  merely  speciously,  in  the  two 
first  questions  of  the  rival  catechisms,  the  English  tritely 
enquiring,  “  What  is  your  name  ?  ”  the  Scottish  striking 
at  the  very  roots  of  life  with,  “What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man?  ”  and  answering  nobly,  if  obscurely,  “  To  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  Him  for  ever.” 

“  Memories  and  Portraits.” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Queen’s  Sonnet. 

(From  La  Reine  Fiammette.) 


\  */lTH  blossoms  gathered  in  the  Milky  Way 
*  ™  I  twined  a  wreath  for  her  whose  least  desire 
My  captive  soul  would  evermore  obey  ; 

But  she  disdained  my  gift  of  starry  fire  : 

So  I  disdained  myself  ;  and  flung  my  life 
Against  the  wall  of  many  a  leaguered  town. 

And  leapt  before  the  vanguard  to  the  strife  ; 

But,  seeking  for  a  grave,  I  found  renown. 

I  summoned  then  the  ocean  to  my  aid, 

And  wooed  from  wintry  winds  the  kiss  of  death  ; 
But  all  the  waters,  murmuring,  delayed, 

And  all  the  sullen  tempests  held  their  breath. 

No  hope  for  me  beneath,  no  life  above  ; 

Death  scorns  my  life,  my  Lady  scorns  my  love. 

John  Davidson. 
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Burns  as  a  Scotsman. 


/^ERTAINLY  in  no  heart  did  the  love  of  country 
ever  burn  with  a  warmer  glow  than  in  that  of 
Burns ;  ‘  a  tide  of  Scottish  prejudice,’  as  he 
modestly  calls  this  deep  and  generous  feeling,  1  had  been 
poured  along  his  veins  ;  and  he  felt  that  it  would  boil  there 
till  1  the  flood  gates  shut  in  eternal  rest.’  It  seemed  to 
him,  as  if  he  could  do  so  little  for  his  country,  and  yet 
would  so  gladly  have  done  all.  One  small  province  stood 
open  for  him, —  that  of  Scottish  Song  ;  and  how  eagerly 
he  entered  on  it,  how  devotedly  he  laboured  there  !  In 
his  toilsome  journeyings,  this  object  never  quits  him  ; 
it  is  the  little  happy-valley  of  his  careworn  heart.  In 
the  gloom  of  his  own  affliction,  he  eagerly  searches  after 
some  lonely  brother  of  the  muse,  and  rejoices  to  snatch 
one  other  name  from  the  oblivion  that  was  covering  it  1 
These  were  early  feelings,  and  they  abode  with  him  to 
the  end. 

- A  wish  (I  mind  its  power), 

A  wish,  that  to  my  latest  hour 
Will  strongly  heave  my  breast, — 

That  I,  for  poor  auld  Scotland’s  sake, 

Some' useful  plan  or  book  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least 
The  rough  bur  Thistle  spreading  wide 
Amang  the  bearded  bear, 

I  turn’d  my  weeding-clips  aside, 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 


Thos.  Carlyle. 
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Lines  written  to  at)  Old  Tune 


(With  a  little  Fresh  Air.) 


HERE  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle 


*  Whose  heart  was  great,  and  great  his  guile 
To  win  a  winsome  woman’s  smile ; 

Yet  who  would  fleer  at  Robin  ? 

The  guineas  gained  were  kindly  spent — 

His  Maker  knew  his  fair  intent, 

And  marked  the  love  that  schooled  his  bent  ; 

So  none  may  sneer  at  Robin  ! 

The  grudging  soil  that  gave  him  birth 
His  ploughshare  tickled  into  mirth  : 

His  smiling  harvests  fill  the  earth  ; 

Who  then  will  jeer  at  Robin  ? 

His  latest  sheaves  are  garnered  now, 

Whose  first-fruits,  twined  upon  his  brow, 

His  fame  anew  shall  thus  endow  ! 


(Chorus  of  Lady  Stall -Holders.) 


Come  let's  begin  a-robbin  * ! 


b\pcr  ’i  n  a 'mbbi  n  *  ! 


Mark  Bailey. 


Sept.,  1902. 
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“  Oq  a  CertaiQ  Condescensioi}  in 
Scotsmen.” 


[  HAVE  been  trying  all  my  life  to  like  Scotchmen,  and 
*  am  obliged  to  desist  from  the  experiment  in  despair. 
They  cannot  like  me  ;  and  in  truth  I  never  knew  one  of 

that  nation  who  attempted  to  do  it .  There  is  an 

order  of  imperfect  intellects  (under  which  mine  must  be 
content  to  rank)  which  in  its  constitution  is  essentially 
anti-Caledonian . 

The  brain  of  a  true  Caledonian  (if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken)  is  constituted  upon  quite  a  different  plan.  His 
Minerva  is  born  in  panoply.  You  are  never  admitted  to 
see  his  ideas  in  their  growth — if  indeed  they  do  grow, 
and  are  not  rather  put  together  upon  principles  of  clock¬ 
work.  You  never  catch  his  mind  in  an  undress.  He 
never  hints  or  suggests  anything,  but  unlades  his  stock  of 
ideas  in  perfect  order  and  completeness,  He  brings  his 
total  wealth  into  company,  and  gravely  unpacks  it.  His 
riches  are  always  about  him.  He  never  stoops  to  catch  a 
glittering  something  in  your  presence  to  share  it  with 
you,  before  he  quite  knows  whether  it  be  true  touch  or 
not.  You  cannot  cry  halves  to  anything  that  he  finds. 
He  does  not  find,  but  bring.  You  never  witness  his  first 
apprehension  of  a  thing.  His  understanding  is  always  at 
its  meridian — you  never  see  the  first  dawn,  the  early 
streaks.  He  has  no  falterings  of  self-suspicion.  Sur¬ 
mises,  guesses,  misgiving,  half  intuitions,  semi-con¬ 
sciousnesses,  partial  illuminations,  dim  instincts,  embryo 
conceptions,  have  no  place  in  his  brain  or  vocabulary. 
The  twilight  of  dubiety  never  falls  upon  him. 

Charles  Lamb. 


“  Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us  !  ” 


I^ETWEEN  the  affirmative 
and  the  negative  there  is 
no  borderland  with  the  Scotch¬ 
man,  You  cannot  hover  with 
him  upon  the  confines  of  truth, 
or  wander  in  the  maze  of  a 
probable  argument.  He  always 
keeps  the  path.  You  cannot 
make  excursions  wtth  him,  for 
he  sets  you  right.  His  taste 
never  fluctuates.  His  morality  never  abates.  He  cannot 
compromise  or  understand  middle  actions.  There  can 
be  but  a  right  and  a  wrong.  His  conversation  is  as  a  book. 
His  affirmations  have  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  You  must 
speak  upon  the  square  with  him.  He  stops  a  metaphor 

like  a  suspected  person  in  an  enemy’s  country . 

Persons  of  this  nation  are  particularly  fond  of 
affirming  a  truth  nobody  doubts.  They  do  not  so  properly 
affirm  as  annunciate  it.  They  do,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  such  a  love  of  truth  (as  if,  like  virtue,  it  were 
valuable  for  itself)  that  all  truth  becomes  equally  valuable, 
whether  the  proposition  that  contains  it  be  new  or  old, 
disputed,  or  such  as  is  impossible  to  become  a  subject 
of  disputation.  I  was  present  not  long  since  at  a  party 
of  North  Britons,  where  a  son  of  Burns  was  expected  ; 
and  happened  to  drop  a  silly  expression  (in  my  South 
British  way),  that  I  wished  it  were  the  father  instead  of 
the  son — when  four  of  them  started  up  at  once  to 
inform  me  that  “  that  was  impossible,  because  he  was 
dead.”  An  impracticable  wish,  it  seems,  was  more  than 
they  could  conceive. 

Charles  Lamb. 
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Jacobite,  “Auld  Lang  Syne  ” 

(Lochiel’s  Regiment,  1747.) 


'  I  'HOUGH  now  we  take  King  Lewie’s  fee 
*  And  drink  King  Lewie’s  wine, 

We’ll  bring  the  King  frae  ower  the  sea, 

As  in  auld  lang  syne. 

For,  He  that  did  proud  Pharaoh  crush, 

And  save  auld  Jacob’s  line  ; 

Will  speak  to  Charlie  in  the  Bush, 

Like  Moses,  lang  syne 

And  Charlie  syne  will  take  the  field, 

And  chase  the  German  swine, 

And  drive  them  frae  their  cosy  beild, 

Like  Cromwell,  lang  syne. 

For  we  shall  drive  the  red  coats  yet 
Frae  Tweed  ayont  the  Tyne  ; 

Till  Windsor  sees  the  white  rose  bloom, 

As  in  auld  lang  syne. 

For  oft  we’ve  garred  the  red  coats  run, 

Frae  Garry  to  the  Rhine, 

Frae  Bange  brig  to  Falkirk  moor, 

No  that,  lang  syne. 
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The  Duke  may  wi’  the  Devil  drink. 

And  wi’  the  deil  may  dine, 

But  Charlie’s  dine  in  Holyrood, 

As  in  auld  lang  syne. 

For  He  who  did  proud  Pharaoh  crush, 

To  save  auld  Jacob’s  line, 

Shall  speak  to  Charlie  in  the  Bush, 

Like  Moses,  lang  syne. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Burns  under  the  Southerly  Cross. 


lV7!  Y  thoughts  frequently  go  back  to  a  scene  in  New  Zealand 
1  I  some  dozen  or  so  years  ago,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  readers  of  the  Burns-Scott  Souvenir  might  be 
interested  in  a  little  ceremony,  of  which  I  shall  always  retain 
the  pleasantest  recollection. 

There,  in  the  principal  street  of  Dunedin  (the  Edinburgh  of 
New  Zealand) — in  the  essentially  Scottish  community  of  Otago 
— the  patriotism  and  affection  of  the  lovers  of  Burns  took  the 
form  of  a  handsome  statue.  It  stands  on  a  grassy  slope  in  the 
Octagon,  and  its  unveiling  took  place  amid  a  great  outburst  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  a  remarkable  tribute,  and  the  occasion  gained 
much  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Miss  Mary  Burns,  a  daughter  of  the  nearest  living  descendant 
of  the  poet. 


No  conjunction  of  circumstances  could  have  been  happier. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  convey  in  words  the  keen  interest  the 
Scotsmen  and  Scotswomen,  of  our  faraway  colony  take  in  affairs 
of  this  sort.  One  must  have  been  there  to  appreciate  it  to  the 
full.  To  me  that  little  incident  typifies  the  reality  of  the  bonds 
that  unite  a  race,  whose  members  are  scattered  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  whose  pulses  beat  to  one  national  tune,  whose  feelings 
are  simultaneously  thrilled  by  the  thought  of  Burns.  And  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  adding  their  humble  contribution  to  the 
universal  recognition  of  the  poet,  the  good  people  of  Otago  are 
not  a  little  proud  of  having  set  up,  in  their  counterpart  of  Bobbie 
Burns,  what  is  probably  the  nearest  existing  statue  to  the  South 
Pole. 

Alfred  John  Pease. 
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Scotland  and  Manchester. 


I/NOWS’T  thou  the  land  where  larches  lightly  grow, 
*  *  And  purple  heather  blossoms  on  the  hill  ? 

Where  bracken  fern  grows  fresh  and  green  at  will, 
When  summer  sunshine  sets  the  world  aglow. 

Where,  when  the  winter  comes  in  wealth  of  snow, 

The  Northern  skies  with  fiery  lances  thrill, 

Or  forth  from  Heaven’s  black  vault  the 

stars  gleam  chill, 

While  icy  winds  around  the  ingle  blow. 

That  land  of  strenuous  effort,  homely  joy, 

Gave  to  our  childish  breath  its  native  air ; 

And  still  the  heart  with  memories  would  toy, 

To  cheer  the  city’s  waste,  gloomy  and  bare. 

Yet  here  in  anxious  toil  and  wordy  strife 
To  work  and  love  upsprings  a  fuller  life. 

Sara.  A.  Burstall. 

(Abredonensis.) 


U-v 

I  WAS  TOLD  TO  ,STANH  ANH  r»FI  ixfFn” 


Brol^e  in  our  Bazaar. 


UROKE,  broke,  broke, 

On  the  shores  of  the  charity  sea, 

And  my  pockets  are  emptied  of  needful  cash 
Which  will  never  come  back  to  me  ! 

I  was  told  to  stand  and  deliver, 

And  what  could  I  do  but  obey  ? 

For  blessed,  they  said,  is  the  giver, 

And  the  duty  of  man  is  to  pay. 

So  they  loaded  me  up  with  slippers, 

And  cushions,  and  flowers,  and  lace, 

Till  my  room’s  like  a  wholesale  shipper’s, 
And  the  bills  are  long  as  my  face. 

Now  I  think  of  the  rates  and  taxes, 

And  the  duns  who  will  knock  at  the  door ; 

And  the  fear  that  my  bosom  racks  is, 

Will  I  ever  have  cash  any  more  ? 

You  have  set  your  good  bark  afloat, 

For  everyone  worked  with  a  will ; 

But  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  five-pound  note 
And  the  sound  of  a  well-filled  till, 

Broke,  broke,  broke, 

While  the  wolf  in  the  doorway  grins  ; 

Yet  charity  covers,  they  tell  me, 

Even  a  bankrupt’s  sins  ! 

W.  A.  Sutherland, 
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(\  Note  of  Sentiment. 


.  ,  .  .  “  I  am  sure  that  some  of  our  children  would  die 

But  for  the  voice  of  Love,  and  the  smile ,  and  the  comforting  eye.'r 

Tennyson. 


ENTIMENT  is  in  life  what  sunshine  is  in  nature  ;  it  brings- 
out  our  best  and  beautifies  while  it  illuminates.  Though 
excluded  by  some  of  the  rigid  from  business  conditions, 
the  sternest  dare  not  go  much  beyond  that,  recognising  though 
not  always  acknowledging  their  own  impoverishment  if  they  do. 
Away  from  the  grimmest  details  of  bread  and  butter  routine,  it 
lies  at  the  root  and  touches  every  point  of  personal  happiness  and 
of  impersonal  effort,  constituting  the  pattern  on  the  web  of  your 
existence.  It  is  the  vital  element  in  every  form  of  help,  and  the 
present  effort  seems  to  me  particularly  rich  in  this  vitality,  of 
which  however  the  emergencies  of  space  will  only  permit  a  brief 
indication. 


For  the  help  of  women  and  children, — that  is,  such  of  the 
mothers  and  of  the  young  community  round  about  us  as  are  at  a 
disadvantage  by  sickness.  This  is  a  first  duty  of  that  human 
relationship  which  comes  next  to  that  of  family.  The  names- 
identified  with  the  present  memorial  should  also  provoke  pleasant 
and  helpful  associations  for  the  future  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
receive  benefit  through  its  agency. 

“  Burns  first  came  upon  the  world  as  a  prodigy,  ”  Carlyle 
tells  us,  “  and  was  entertained  by  it  in  the  usual  fashion,  with 
loud,  vague,  tumultuous  wonder,  speedily. subsiding  into  censure 
and  neglect.” 

Surrounded  by  every  form  of  hindrance  and  disadvantage^ 
born  in  Britain’s  most  prosaic  age,  he  had  to  make  his  own  way, 
and  also  everything  required  for  the  making  of  it  ;  yet  he 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  surrounding  darkness,  “his  lynx  eye 
discerned  the  true  relations  of  the  world  and  human  life ;  his  heart 


■flowed  out  in  sympathy  over  universal  nature  and  in  her  bleakest  ^ 
provinces  discerned  a  beauty  and  a  meaning.  The  voice  of  the. 
tempest  became  an  anthem  to  his  ears  ;  he  loved  to  walk  in  the 
.sounding  woods,  for  it  raised  his  thoughts  to  Him  that  walkcth  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind .” 

Walter  Scott’s  early  life  was  surrounded  by  prosperity, 
prudence,  and  kind-heartedness;  affection,  industry,  and  a 
burgherly  comfort;  endowed  with  beaming,  health,  tempered  by 
a  slight  lameness  which  “does  not  cloud  the  ybung  existence, 
rather  forwards  it  towards  the  expansion  it  is  fitted  for  (to  quote 
Carlyle  again) ;  the  brave  little  boy  must  learn  to  think,  and,  what 
is  a  great  matter,  to  sit  still.”  His  mother  kept  him  well  supplied 
with  the  right  kind  of  books,  and  he  ripened  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  in  a  country  wealthy  in  story,  legend,  and 
conduct.  “A  country  where  the  .entire  people  is,  or  once  has. 
been,  laid  hold  of,  filled  to  the  heart,  with  an  infinite  religious  idea, 
has  made  a  step  from  which  it  cannot  retrograde.  Thought, 
conscience,  the  sense  that  man  is  a  denizen  of  a  Universe,  creature 
of  an  Eternity ,  has  penetrated  to  the  remotest  cottage,  to  the 
simplest  heart.” 

Thus  the  two  points  of  sentiment,  which  so  entirely  justify 
the  dedication  of  this  memorial,  may  be  taken  to  be  Burns’s, 
recognition  of  the  true  relationship  between  the  individual  and 
the  world;  and  Walter  Scott’s  realization  that  he  as  an  item  in 
the  Universe,  had  universal  obligations,  and  an  inheritance 
involving  responsibility 

W.  Burnett  Tracy. 
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SCOTSMEN  regard  Scott  with  an  admiration,  and  Burns  with 
an  affection,  such  as  has  not  been  lavished,  so  far  as  I  know, 
by  any  nation  on  any  one  of  her  literary  sons. 

No  more  than  Shakespeare  does  Burns  require  “  the  labour 
of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ”  to  enshrine  his  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  Of  Burns’  statues  we  have  enough,  the 
cynical  Southron  might  say  enough  and  to  spare,  and  it  was 
happy  idea  to  draw  from  that  life  so  full  of  the  lacrymae  verum 
the  lesson  and  the  example  of  human  sympathy,  and  to  put  it  in 
practical  form  in  the  endowment  of  beds  in  an  Hospital.. 


The  Southern  Hospital  is  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  diseases 
of  Women  and  Children.  The  objects  are  such  as  appeal  to  the 
chivalrous  elements  of  man’s  nature,  and.  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
have  commanded  thee  special  sympathy  of  the  illustrious  men 
whose  names  we  desire  to  commemorate. 


For  thirty  years  the  gallant  little  Hospital  has  been  a  centre 
of  benevolence  to  which  thousands  of  suffering  women  have  come, 
themselves  and  their  children,  to  find  relief.  The  women’s  beds 
have  seen  many  valued  lives  saved  from  the  ravages  of  diseases 
the  children’s  cots  are  filled  with  the  happy  faces  of  little  ones 
recovering  from  ailments,  which  could  not  be  treated  in  their 
own  poor  homes. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  to  any  who  may  hesitate  about 
supporting  this  movement,  there  is  no  test  of  religion  or 
nationality  in  connexion  with  the  Hospital  or  the  beds  which  we 
wish  to  endow.  Poverty  and  suffering  are  all  the  appeal  that  is 
required. 

Scotsmen  have  conceived  this  scheme,  and  have  laboured 
for  it  without  fee  or  guerdon — I  trust  I  have  not  earned  any  marks 
towards  the  title  of  “unspeakable  ”  if  I  express  a  hope  that 
they  will  each  see  the  reward  of  their  exertions.  They  do 
not  ask  for  much,  nay  I  think  they  will  ask  for  no  more  than 
than  that  some  patients  at  least  leaving  these  cots  may  pause  to 
enquire  what  manner  of  men  this  Burns  and  this  Scott  were  who 
inspired  Scotsmen  to  such  deeds  of  loving  kindness, 

John  Scott,  M.A.,  M.D. 
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Epitaph. 


“The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn,  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 
And  softer  flame.” 

*  *  *  * 

“  A  Bard’s  Epitaph,” 

Robert  Burns, 


THROUGH  busiest  street  and  loneliest  glen 
Are  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen  ; 

He  rules  ’mid  winter  snows,  and  when 
Bees  fill  their  hives  ; 

Deep  in  the  general  heart  of  men 
His  power  survives. 

Sweet  mercy!  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 
This  minstrel  lead,  his  sins  forgiven  ; 

The  rueful  confict,  the  heart  riven 
With  vain  endeavour, 

And  memory  of  earth’s  bitter  leaven 
Effaced  for  ever. 

W.  Wordsworth, 
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“  Lest  we  forget.’' 


|>  LOWS  the  wind  to-day,  and  the  sun  and  the  rain 
are  flying : 

Blows  the  wind  on  the  moors  to-day  and  now, 

Where  about  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  the  whaups 
are  crying ; 

My  heart  remembers  how ! 

Grey  recumbent  tombs  of  the  dead  in  desert  places  ; 

Standing  stones  on  the  vacant  wine  red  moor ; 

Hills  of  sheep  and  the  homes  of  the  silent  vanished  races, 
And  winds,  austere  and  pure, 

Be  it  granted  to  me  to  behold  you  again  in  dying, 

Hills  of  home  !  and  to  hear  again  the  call ; 

Hear  about  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  the  peeweeps 
crying, 

And  hear  no  more  at  all, 

R,  L.  Stevenson. 


The  growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly  dependent  on 
unhistoric  acts  ;  and  that  things  are  not  so  ill  with  you  and  me 
as  they  might  have  been,  is  half  owing  to  the  number  who 
lived  faithfully  a  hidden  life,  and  rest  in  unvisited  tombs.” 
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